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NEW INTERPRETATIONS IN 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

By Alexander DeConde 


The Scope of This Pamphlet 

Historians agree that it takes a long time for new interpretations 
in American history to reach and find acceptance by the general 
public, by the college and secondary school textbooks, and by the 
teachers of history and social science in the secondary schools. Some 
historians have estimated it a hm i t. twenty y ears, so this pam- 

phlet will review and explain some of the changes in the writing 
and teaching of the hi story of American foreign policy in the past 1 f V7 " sV 
t wenty yea rs. It will also review, summarize, and explain some of 
the new interpretations that have appeared in the literature of 
American diplomatic history in those years. 


The History of American Foreign Policy has B een Essen - 
tially Factual 

The historians and others who have written on the history of 
American foreign policy in the past twenty years have generally 
been more factual and less theoretical than m&ny who have written 
on other fields of American history. No historian of American 
foreign policy has produced a s\y££pin^ interpretation comparable 
to Fredp rirl- Jar kson Turner’s frontier thesis' and jts inflnrn ceon 
American development or anv theory comparable to Alfred Thayyj 

Mahan’s on the infln^ nce_of^eajioweronhismrv. American diplo- 
matic historians have not advanced new large interpretations that 
have upset accepted views. So we may conclude that broad theories 
or theses in the past two decades have not greatly influenced the 
writing or teaching of American diplomatic history. 

Yet in the past twenty years as a new generation studied its past, 
there has been considerable ct^angeinthevm^ 

_ j\ m<?ricaiL.dif>Jimia,tic history . That change has come primarily in 
emphas is, in the importance given to some factors over others, and 
in new developments that were formerly outside the traditional 
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boundaries of diplomatic history. The new interpretations that the 
changes have brought have been only^n rh^ they have 

/rnnrfifi '‘irljpf inter pretation s. 

New materials or new relationships Tnold materials have some- 
times revealed .errors jn past interpretations but they have not 
changed the basic story of American foreign policy. Even previ- 
ously unused documents, when opened to the historian, have not 
in recent years altered the main outlines of the story as the reliable 
histories have told it. EKfin-the-janblication of the controversial 

of the diplomacy of ^e \Vpr] rl War . 

One reason why broad interpretation has changed so little in the 
history of American foreign policy is the approarh the diplomat ic 
t ostgrian h a s U S f d. He has be en less willing to theoy jze than has 
the student of international relations and the political scientist 
who use the same mate rials. The diplomatic historian has usually 
restricted himself to fautioiuTpartial <interprefatip p<e and has ad- 
vanced them as provisional hypothec Most of his interpretations 
have _not been concerned with overall perspective.They have been 
f I TS t ric t rti . and li m i t ed.* o special circumstances and ha ve hepn mnrp 
(rontawimid than they have been “fjew^b 

The Sources of Changing Interpretations 

Yet there have been enough changes in interpretations of Amer- 
ican diplomatic history to give new understanding and enlarged 
perspective in explaining America’s foreign policies. Time alone 
has changed some conventional views. Time also has given the 
historian of foreign policy new perspective on certain complex 
foreign policy issues. So has the fact that fas jdopsJn VgX , 

iflg. and interpreting America’s past have'7K7n g£ d 
while they have produced no radical change in the basic under- 
standing and interpreting of America’s past, have in certain in- 
stances brought fresh viewpoints to diplomatic history. 

Justifiable criticism has also forced changes in the writing and 
teaching of American diplomatic history. Some critics have pointed 
out that historians of foreign policy too often have stayed close to 
the surface of events by p resenting mere digests of official cor - 
respondence j n some connected form without adequately explain- 
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ing li nderlyi ng economic/and Social forced, motives and basic as- 
sumptions. They have said that the historian of foreign policy has 
been too mu ch absorb ed in small detail s and too much concerned 
with the accuracy of what took plgce: t^e has not tried often enough 
- to explain^why foreign policy developed asTudid- The diplomatic 
historian, critics have said, has been u nwilling to interpret, far 
enoug h beyond his documen ts to explain how foreign policy came 
to be what it was. 


What the history^of American foreign po licy needs , those critics 
stressed, a re frudicio nOand (scholarly sfntippsps. Diplomatic histo-. 
rians too often explain diplomatic incidents as though they were 

the most important fact or , via .thf , in ternational situation. Only 
r arely have they attempted to convert their findings into broad , 
c lear interpretations of the political process as it worked i n mter- 
national affai rs. But trained historians have been wary, and under- 
standably so, of hasty generalization and broad interpretation in 
a field so complex as that of American foreign policy. Most of them, 
at the same time, have also realized that mere description was not 
enough and that they should reduce facts to order and relate them 
to a larger whole . That is what meaningful interpretation is; and 
that is how the reader and student may obtain a more penetrating 
insight into foreign policy than they can from a mere summary 
of raw facts. 

Thfc better diplomatic historian presents his facts and con^lu-^ 
sions in such a wayjis_to_show clearly whatdiis generalizations mean. 

He (examirieS his*assum^^^^an^inteirp^^ his findings so that 

they wiri Tes^iexistlhh finterbretaU^y-gTTtfTihiorties and^pnsfrf hewl? 
'giiesting* SmnVwr^ thoqe tinrnhaTiTnll prnTTnrp ne w interpreta- 

"ironsr 


The Enlarged Area of American Foreign Policy 

Along with their critics American diplomatic historians have 
recognized that f oreign policy, especially in the twentieth rentpyy 
is (not) restricted to the relations between the foreign offices of 

jjovemflj^lfs. In recent years the history of American foreign policy 
has covered a wider field than ever before. T he line hptwwn 
d omestic and foreign affair s .has blurred . 

The American government, for one thing, has engaged in activ- 
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ities that until recently belonged to private citizens and private 
organizations. It has discussed problems with foreign governments 
that ranged from tariffs on bicycles to the immigration and feeding 
of political refugees. Those who write and those who teach the 
history of American foreign policy have had to try to explain how 
those problems influenced foreign policy. To do that they often 
have had to go fmt.s^ de.-dteTfaditibnal^ einarca tions .of diplomatic 
history. They have had to venture into such fields as economics , 
public ad ministration, and social insti tutions. 

Since the United States in the twentieth century has assumed 
enlarged world wide responsibilities the historian of American 
foreign policy has had to know more about internationat^oli tifcs' 
than he has in the past. I n recent years, in fact. A merican diplo- 
matic history when dealing with the~period since the first World 

War has been at times hardly distinguishable or separate from_in- 

ternational relapnn^ The political scientist and the student of 

international relations, in turn, have moved closer to the diplo- 
matic historian. The better political scientists are those who have 
studied and understand the history of American institutions. The 
better students of international relations realize also that they can- 
not understand American foreign policy if they study only current 
events. They know that they must understand the i deas, habit s. 
and institutions that have helped to form i the international atti- 
tudes of the American people. 

All this has led to an increasing empha sis on an international 
i nterpretation of America’s foreign policy and to l ess stress on a 
nationalist interpretation. Sinre American diplomatic historians 
have not generally been noted for highly nationalistic interpreta- 
tions, this has not been a radical transition. Few historian* of 
American fo r eign policy now interpret America’s diplomatic re - 
lations withi n the narrow boundaries of our national histo ry. 

The history of American foreign policy, even more than the 
history of other special areas of America’s development, has been 
enriched and influenced by the growing t rend tr> interpret 
American past within the whole context nf Wpttpm 
Special historical theories, often carried over from other disciplines 
such as philosophy, political science, sociology, psychology, and 
economics, have influenced the enlarged scope of the history of 
American foreign policy. 
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Public Opinion and Political Pressures 


Students of American forei] 
hav e also beenuncr easin 
o 


olicy in the past^two decades 
ncernjd with the impact oK publi 


of domestic~politics f and of pressure groups on foreign 
"policy development s. They have had to evaluate.!^ elements of 
mass opinion which in recent years have, in creasing!^ hel ped^ to > 
‘Torm po lice at home and abroad. They have had to try to measure 
defl ections i nioreign jjolicy caused byfiarticulai^nterest and^ 5res- 
^gr oupg ) a nd they have had to be aware oF riveraim pi ifietE ^ 
-'issued (JaisetD by ppli ticiah sor (forgect oiCs tatesm gh by the ele ctorat e. 

hese are large impersonal factors that the historian cannot 
weigh if he studies only government dorijrpe nts- So in tryin g to 
measur^the extent of deflection caused by^ ^stsjof^^g^jgirsenti-^ ) 
more constant pressure of interested groups he lias 
estimate what meaning they had in the making of foreign 
policy. Even if the diplomatic historian were content merely to 
r ecord evgnts he-CQuld not do so when dealing with these ^Imosf ■> 
immeasurabTAjnfluences’. He(ha 5 (tq)Construct interpretations, everT 
~Tf~TtreV'are limited and tentative. ' 


The Role of Ideas and of Ideologies 

Since government documents in matters of mass opinion have 
limitations, the historian of foreign policy has had to supplement 
his documents with other sources. He has had to deal ~with i d eas" 
_ jind ideol ogies , with the power of racial, social, and religio us pre j- 
jidigev and with the media o£ v mass communications that now 
influence foreign policy. The ^ress, -radio, and television are now 
more and more interested in foreign policy, and they help to mold 
mass opinion. Since the newspapers and their columnists are in- 
creasingly interested in foreign policy developments, they have in 
recent years given wide news coverage to foreign affairs. The 
columnists have interpreted foreign policy as it was made. So have 
popular writers whose books on diplomacy have reached the public 
in ever larger numbers. The diplomatic histo rian has to take all 
these things into account and to try to measure their influence on 
foreign policy. 

The recent rise of American intellectual history in th‘e univer- 
sities has also had aj fertilizing effect on the study of diplomatic 
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history and of America’s role in international politics. The diplo- _ > 
matic historian has shown a new concemjgrjdeas in foreign policy. 

He now wants to know what Americans thought about their foreign 


policy almost as much as he wants to know about foreign policy 
itself. Foreign policy conflicts when viewed in the context of the 
emotional and intellectual traditions they expressed, he knows, 
appear better rounded and in clearer perspective. 

More than in the past the historian of foreign policy has had to 
be concerned and familiar with the signif ica nce of economic factors 
in int ernational relations . He has had to attempt to measure their 
effect on foreign policy; and with even more difficulty, he has had 
to decide if and when they were decisive. The better diplomatic 
historian has accepted economic ideas and theories, along with 
other ideas, as being important in the conduct of diplomacy. He 
has had to be familiar with the theories of Karl Marx. o|_the gefl - 
joliticians, an d of the military thinke rs, such as the theory of 
v . Gjulio' Douliet on t he use of air power for offensive operations, 
since at times their ideas have shaped fSVeign policy decisions and 
actions. 


The New Role of Military Power and Nuclear Weapons 

In the Bast two decade s the historian of foreign policy has had 
to take into account more than in the past the influence of m ilitary 
.power on foreign policy and international politics. In the past 
American diplomatic historians have often ignored military power 
even ^though it has always been an essential ingr edient in world 
politics . If historians do not consider American military power, 
especially when dealing with the events of the twentieth century, 
they cannot explain and interpret the workings of foreign policy, 
even though they might follow the development of diplomacy 
carefully and accurately through its proper historical institutions. 
Now diplomatic historians must also explore, as political scientists 
are doing, the great issues raised by the impact of nuclear weapons 
on foreign policy and on international affairs in general. 


The Increased Emphasis on Power 

The student of American foreign policy has always been aware 
of the large role that all forms of physical po\^r have played in 
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international politics. But in re c e nt years h e has tri ed i ncreasi ngly 
to answer the question, did the United States in its foreign policy 
act solely in terms of power or in terms of other considerations, 
such as ethical principles? P ower has alwav.^ f?ppn a fundamental 
e lement in American foreign policy . The diplomatic historian has 
never disregarded it, but he has not generally considered it as the 
only source of action. R ecent interpretations have placed it in a 
perspective of “right” and “wrong” policy . Sometimes he has been 
unable to disentangle it from those considerations. 


Personality, the Individual, and Chance 

The diplomatic historian s hould bring out clearly the factors of 
personality and chance in American foreign policy and in the 
foreign policies of other countries . This is a difficult problem to 
analyze and interpret. It is one of the largest problems with which 
he has to deal. The influence of the individual as contrasted with 
the influence of the mass is almost impossible to measure, particu- 
larly if investigation is limited to the usual diplomatic documents. 
Yet, the historian knows that the role of the individ ual in foreign 
policy is often decisive. 

Certainly, the world would be different and so would America 
if Napoleon Bonaparte and Adolf Hitler had never lived. Certainly, 
America would be a different America if Woodrow Wilson or 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had not been at the head of the nation when 
they were. Do in dividuals situated in commanding posts largely 
determi ne thfi foreign nnlirv ja La^nation ? Or are blind forces, per- 
haps great tides of human feeling t^t spring from t he people, the 
determin ing facto rs? Whatever the answer one thing is clear: The 
historian of foreign policy cannot explain the relations between 
nations without giving a large place to both personality and chance. 
And that requires interpretation. 


The Causes of Controversy 

One form of interpretation that has never been lacking in the 
history of American foreign policy is that dealing with underlying 
causes and motivation. While almost all historians have disagreed 
most often and most vehemently on cause and motivation the dis- 
agreements of American historians over recent foreign policy on 
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these points have been particularly bitter. One reason for this is 
that h istorical objectivity is a “noble dream” that seldom beco mes 
real A So there will always be changing interpretations and those 
i nterpretations will often be subjective and controversia l. Another 
reason for controversy is that recent American foreign policy has 
been a matter of almost universal concern . It has touched the lives 
of more Americans than at any time in the past. Diplomatic his- 
torians in their writings, therefore, could hardly avoid hot disagree- 

mentj 

That disagreement has touched the basic philosophies of h i stor y 
and the very na tur e of histor y itsel f. It has shown to many that the 
facts do not speak for themselves. In one wav or another the his- 
torian interprets them . In the sciences and in other disciplines ex- 
perts have also disagreed and do disagree on fundamental interpre- 
tations. But they have seldom disagreed with the rancor and for 
reaching public effect with which American historians of foreign 
policy have disagreed in recent years. The disagreements on inter- 
pretation of the diplomatic historians have reached the public and 
have influenced public and political reaction to foreign policy. 


Present Scholarship: Interpretation and the Sources 

Since the history of American foreign policy in recent years has 
widened in scope, taking into consideration diverse internal devel- 
opments as well as enlarged questions of international politics, it 
has become one of the more co morex s pecial field s of American 
historical scholarship. S weeping interpretations, therefore, have 
^become more di fficult for the diplomatic historian to make . Such 
interpretations, if they are to have lasting value, should take the 
complex past and explain it clearly as a unit, as Charles Darwin’s 
theory, for example, explained evolution. No historian of Ameri- 
can foreign policy has attempted to advance a truly large interpre- 
tation. 

Instead, most diplomatic historians have been concerned with 
the new vastness and richness of their sources. Those sources, mul- 
tiplied by America’s increasing intercourse with other nations, have 
practic ally overwh elmed them. Yet, they insist that the better diplo- 
matic historian will write his history in depth and from a first-hand 
knowledge of the sources. So they have marked off their work into 
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s mall er a nd smaller areas of investigatio n. The result is that the 
diplomatic historians and the graduate schools have continued to 
produ ce the traditional monograp hs based on an intimate knowl- ' 
edge of a limited and usable number of sources . * 

Sn de^ilpd »» lacking in connection to the main currents o f 
American development have many of the monographs heen that 
few could be used meaningfully by the high school student of aver- 

age intelligence. Until the past several decades, in fact, not even 
the average college undergraduate read many of those monographs 
in his history courses. In many universities the work in American 
diplomatic history was restricted to the graduate level. The broad 
interest in that history is relatively recent. Today, however, many 
universities and colleges offer undergraduate courses in the history 
of American foreign policy. 

That widespread interest in the history of American foreign 
policy, which has now spread to the high schools, points to the need 
for more inter pretat ion and f or more simplified syntheses in th e 
writin g and teaching of American diplomatic history . Yet probably 
no historian can write on the history of American foreign policy 
in the traditional manner from the sources and scattered archives 
and still produce a book with broad perspective. One lifetime is_ 
too short._ 

The limited monographs and the heavily. jipcumented articles 
in the professional magazmes, therefore, continue to .form the backT 
boQe of scholarship in thejajstory of ^mericaiUpreign policy. They 
contain the latest thinking, the new information, an d fhp signifi- 
cant, if limited, interpretations. S o the better teacher will want to 
know the monographic literature and from it usually make his own 
broad interpretations. 

The Textbooks 

Before discussing some of the specific new interpretations and 
partial interpretations taken from recent monographic and general 
literature on the history of American foreign policy we should take 
note of the textbooks on American diplomatic history used 
currently in the colleges and universities. Depending on the date 
of the latest complete revision, they contain the major new inter- 
pretations taken from the more specialized sources. 
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Samuel F. Bemis, A Di plomatic History of the United States 
is a book of careful scholarship written from “a multi-ardnval ap- 

proach.” The author believes that American diplomatic history 
must come from the archives and sources of all the governments 
with whom the United States has relations. This book represents 
the enlarged international approa ch to American diplomatic his- 
tory. Professor Bemis’s objective was “to give perspective and inter- 
pretation to the whole diplomatic history and foreign policy of the 
United States.” The book first appeared in 1*136 and is now in its 
fourth edition, published in 195£. 

In 1940 Thom as A. Railcy pnhlished A Diplom atic History of 
the A merican Peopl e. Since then the book has gone through_five_ 
editions, the last published in 1955, to become the most widely read 
text in A merican diplomatic histo ry. The title reflects the book’s 
theme , which is the i nfluence of public oninioip or of the people, 
on foreign policy. Professor Bailey believes that diplomatic affairs 
cannot be conducted in a vacuum “ isola ted fro m political, e co- 
nom ic, and soci al developments. ” So he placed the history of Amer- 
ican foreign policy in a broad se tting and at the same timestressed 
personalities. The book reflects the trend of p laci ng diplo matic his- 
tory in a larger context, i s scholarly, and is unusually readable. It 
is also valuable for its extensive bibliograph y covering the latest 
literature in the field. Many titles include concise explanations of 
the newest interpretations. 

Another departure from the traditional pattern of diplomatic 
history is Richard W. Van Alsty ne’s American Diplomacy in Ac- 
tion . It was published in 1944 . and in a second edition in H^7. In 
1952 Professor Van Alstyne supplemented it with American Crisis 
Diplomacy: The Quest for Collective Securi ty , 1918-1952. In his 
text he has put aside the chronological approach and has interpreted 
American diplomatic history as a series of rel ated instances or cases . 
He has a pplied, in effect, the case study method of the lawye r to the 
study of American foreign policy. His approach reflects the force 
of outside influences on the study of American diplomatic history. 

L. Ethan Ellis in A Sh ort Histor y of A merican Diplomacy , pub- 
lished in m also departed from the usual chronological treat- 
ment. He interpreted the history of American foreign policy under 
a broad topical a rrangement that concentrated on major issues and 
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developments. He made his interpretation a “ working tool for un-., 
derstanding the main forces which shape American foreign policy 

and the chief awmire whif^ tfrat Policy has followed.’ ’ 

A few years later, in 1955, J ulius W. Pratt published A History 
of Un ite d St ates Foreign Ppljgy. Yhis book follows the traditional 
chronological pattern and interprets the history of American for- 
eign policy as an integrated story w ith explanations of princ iples 
woven into the narrative . The author takes a broad view of diplo- 
matic history. He takes into account the enlarged importance of 
military power, “an indispensable instrument in the prosecution 
of foreign policy .” And he Reflects the latest inte^retationyonthe 
aims of foreign policy by giVing attention to such concepts as “ideals 
and self-interest.” " — . — ' ~ 




The Colonial and Revolutionary Periods 



Max Savelle has written a number of articles tracing the begin- 
nings of American diplomatic history in the colonial period. In 
“The American Balance of Power and European Diplomacy, 1713- 
78” (See Richard B. Morris, ed.. The Era of the A merican Revolu- 
tion [1939], pp. 140-169), he re-emphasizes the theme that France 
aided the United States and conceived the Alliance of 1778 in self- 
interest. France, he shows, supported the American Revolution to 
create a balance of power in the Western hemisphere as well as in 
Europe. 

Felix Gilbert in “The English Background of American Isola- 
tionism in the Eighteenth Century” ( The William and Mary Quar- 
terly, I, Third Series [April, 1944], 138-160), interprets the begin- 
nings of American isolationism as stemming from England. 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Paine, and others, he says, brought 
isolationist sentiments and ideas to America. In his pamphlet Com- 
mon Sense Thomas Paine recommended political isolation from 
Europe. Gilbert believes Paine’s ideas influenced George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, Federalist foreign policy, and Thomas 
Jefferson’s isolationist foreign policy. 

Gerald Stourzh in Benjamin Franklin and American Foreign 
Policy (1954) has written one of the few books that combine the 
history of ideas with foreign policy. He has concentrated on mo- 
tives underlying political action and has analyzed “Franklin’s ap- 
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proach to foreign policy by probing into his actions as well as into 
his expression of opinion concerning international politics.” He 
interprets Franklin’s ideas on foreign policy in terms of power 
politics and enlightened self-interest. Franklin’s concept of foreign 
policy, according to Stourzh’s interpretation, was ‘‘based on his 
all-powerful desire of living space for a rapidly increasing people.” 
Although at times difficult to follow, this book brings something of 
a fresh approach to the study of the history of American foreign 
policy. 

A great deal has been written about Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress but two recent interpretations deserve attention. Albert K. 
Weinberg in “Washington’s ‘Great Rule’ in Its Historical Evolu- 
tion” (see Eric F. Goldman, ed.. Historiography and Urbanization: 
Essays in American History in Honor of W. Stull Holt [1941], 1 09— 
138), questions the basic assumption that Washington’s advice has 
determined American policy toward political connections or alli- 
ances. Professor Weinberg believes that “the great rule was created 
not in the Farewell Address alone but in all subsequent American 
history as well.” It was, he said, “the joint product of Washington 
and the American people.” 

Alexander DeConde in “Washington’s Farewell, the French Alli- 
ance, and the Election of 1796” (see The Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, XLIII [March, 1957], 641-658), offers an interpreta- 
tion that questions the traditional view of Washington’s Farewell 
Address as a wise, timeless, and unbiased warning to the nation. 
Although the Address was expressed in phrases of timeless applica- 
tion, its objectives, he says, were “practical, immediate, and parti- 
san.” They bore directly on the presidential election of 1796, on the 
French alliance of 1778, and on the status of Franco- American rela- 
tions in general. 

Anglo-American Relations in the Early National Period 

When in 1940 Alfred L. Burt published The United States, 
Great Britain, and British North America: From the Revolution to 
the Establishment of Peace After the War of 1812, he challenged a 
number of existing interpretations in our early relations with Great 
Britain. His interpretation of the diplomacy leading to the Jay 
Treaty of 1794 differs from that of Samuel F. Bemis in his Jay’s 
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Treaty (1923). Professor Burt argues that the United States could 
not have wrung concessions from Great Britain in her war with 
France even if John Jay had threatened to bring the United States 
into the Armed Neutrality of the Northern European nations and 
had not been undercut by Alexander Hamilton, who told the 
British the United States would not join the Armed Neutrality. 

Professor Burt also rejects the traditional American view that 
Great Britain continued to hold the Northwest posts after 1783, in 
violation of the peace treaty, because she wanted to continue her 
monopoly of the fur trade. That interpretation, he says, is based on 
“national suspicion and prejudice.” According to his interpreta- 
tion the British held on to the posts indefinitely primarily because 
they had blundered in neglecting the welfare of the Indians in the 
peace treaty of 1783 and because of “American weakness.” After 
the peace Great Britain tried to rectify the “blunder” by protecting 
the Indians against the Americans and in so doing retained the 
posts. 

When dealing with the causes of the War of 1812 Professor Burt 
again rejects accepted interpretations. He argues in particular 
against the thesis of Julius W. Pratt, expressed in his Expansionists 
of 1812 (1925), that without the ambitions of aggressive Westerners 
and their grievances against Great Britain there would have been 
no war. He re-emphasizes, instead, the older interpretations of the 
war as one for free trade and sailors’ rights. “The impressment is- 
sue,” he concludes, “was the rock that wrecked the last hope of 
peace.” 

In his interpretation of the war causes Professor Burt has revised 
a revision; he has illustrated how historical interpretations some- 
times work in cycles, and how interpretation in history is always 
linked to the subjective appraisal of the historian himself. This can 
be seen in Warren H. Goodman, “The Origins of the War of 1812: 
A Survey of Changing Interpretations” (see The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXVIIIfSeptember, 1941], 171-186). The au- 
thor has reviewed the literature on the causes of the War of 1812 
and he also believes that the maritime factors deserve more consid- 
eration in interpreting the causes of the war than the Pratt thesis 
gives them. 

Another recent interpretation in this early period of Anglo- 
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American relations is that of Bradford Perkins in The First Rap- 
prochement: England and the United States, 1795-1805 (1955). 
His view is that capable diplomacy, particularly on the part of Eng- 
land, made possible the first rapprochement with England after 
the American Revolution. Events after 1805, which destroyed the 
accord, he blames on inept English and American diplomacy. With 
qualification, he attributes most of the fault to the Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans who later led the nation into the War of 1812. 

Charles P. Stacey in “The Myth of the Unguarded Frontier, 
1815-1871” (see The American Historical Review, LVI [October, 
1950], 1-18), corrects earlier interpretations of the significance of 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817. He shows that the “undefended 
border” between the United States and Canada dates from the 
Washington Treaty of 1871, not from the agreement of 1817 which 
was limited to naval disarmament on the Great Lakes and Lake 
Champlain. His evidence shows that the idea of the “unfortified 
frontier” is founded on legend. The earlier interpretation is sum- 
marized by Edgar W. Mclnnis in The Unguarded Frontier: A His- 
tory of American-Canadian Relations (1942), p. 146. 

The Era of Monroe 

Recent studies have placed the treaty of February 22, 1819 with 
Spain in a larger context than did past interpretations. Scholars no 
longer refer to it merely as the Florida treaty; they recognize that it 
was much broader and that it solved other boundary problems in 
North America. Since the treaty brought the United States to the 
Pacific Ocean, through Spain’s surrender of her claims to Oregon, 
Professor Samuel F. Bemis has called it the “Transcontinental 
Treaty.” His earlier writings placed the treaty in its larger setting, 
but he has brought his findings together in John Quincy Adams 
and the Foundations of American Foreign Policy (1949). Philip C. 
Brooks in Diplomacy and the Borderlands: The A dams-Onis Treaty 
of 1819 (1939) also placed the treaty in its broader context. 

In 1936 Edward H. Tatum, Jr., in The United States and Europe, 
1815-1823: A Study in the Background of the Monroe Doctrine, 
challenged the accepted interpretation that the Monroe Doctrine 
was aimed primarily against the Holy Alliance and France and 
Russia. According to his interpretation the menace of the Holy Al- 
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liance was an English invention and the Monroe Doctrine was 
directed against England and her designs on Cuba. Other historians 
of the Monroe Doctrine have not generally accepted this interpreta- 
tion. 

Dexter Perkins in A History of the Monroe Doctrine ( 1955), 'a 
summary of his earlier researches, re-emphasizes the traditional in- 
terpretation. So does Arthur P. Whitaker, with some modification, 
in The United States and the Independence of Latin America, 
1800-1830 (1941). Gale W. McGee in “The Monroe Doctrine— A 
Stopgap Measure” (see The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXXVIII [September, 1951], 233-250), interprets the Monroe Doc- 
trine as a temporary expedient, “a stopgap measure,” designed to 
hold off European designs on the Americas while the United States 
negotiated with England over a joint declaration. 

Expansion to the Pacific 

Frederick Merk in Albert Gallatin and the Oregon Problem: A 
Study in Anglo-American Dipl omacy {1950) throws new lightT on 
the non-colonization principle of the Monroe Doctrine. His thesis 
is that in the negotiations of 1826-27 with Great Britain over the 
Oregon country the United States followed a “containment policy.” 
That policy expanded the non-colonization principle so as to check 
English and other European settlements in North America. “It was 
made,” the author said, “the announced program of the United 
States in the Pacific Northwest.” 

Norman A. v Graebner in Empire on the Pacific: A Study of Amer- 
ican Continental Expansion (1955) concludes that previous inter- 
pretations have ove rrated American Settlement and (manifestoes- 
tiny” as determining elements in American expansion into Oregon 
and California. His thesis is tha^j ner cantjlajnterests in the Pacific 
area_“ determined the course of empire,” and that it was “through 
clearlyVconceivedL policies (relentlessly pursued that the United 
States achieved its empire on the Pacific.” 

In another study of Anglo-American diplomacy in the Western 
hemisphere, “British Diplomacy and the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
1850-1860” (see The Journal of Modern History, XI [June, 1939], 
149-183), Richard W. Van Alstyne has interpreted the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty as (a permanent alliance” with England designed 
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to effect a common settlement in central America. “It made the 
United States,” he said, “an American power, equal in every respect 
to the only other first-class American power, < Great Britain.” 

Expansion and the “New Manifest Destiny” 


c 


Anatole G. Mazour in “The Prelude to Russia’s Departure Jirom 
America” (see The Pacific Historical Review, X [September, Q 94 1], 
311-319), dismisses th e old thesis that Ru ssia sold Alaska without 
knowing of its wealth yas sheer nonse nse.” He points out that the 
Tsarist government k new of the gold there but it sold Alaska any- 
wa y because it felt it might lo se the province, because it was..iu- 
volved in othe r problems in Europe, and because it wanted to cul- 
tivate American friendship as ajbalande against England. 

Albert T. Volwiler in “Harrison, T5Taine, and American Foreign 
Policy, 1889, 1893” (see American Philosophical Society Proceed- 
ings, LXXIX [1938], 637-648) advanced the thesis that the new 
imperialist^ began in the Benjamin Harrisog, administration. J ul- 
iu s W. Pratt in Expa nsionists of 1898 (1936) studied the “New 
"ManifestiDestinyTand analyzed the economic factors in it. He asked 
the “great cause” for the Spanish-American War? He^e- y 
(futecj.' the idea that the United States fought for markets, and fields 
for investment. His interpretation is that AmericanCbusinessxhad 
.consistently opposed action that would lead to war with Spain and 
had endorsed expansion only after the war began. 

William E. Leuchtenburg in “Progressivism and Imperialism: 
The Progressive Movement and American Foreign Policy, 1 898— 
1916” (see The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIX [De- 
cember, (1952], 483-504), attemptsC.to bridge the gulRbetweeri do-, 
piestic and^foreign affairs. His Thesis is that Progressivism, contrary 
to past interpretations,.tiid not opposqlhetnew imperialism, but in- 
st ead g ene r ally supported^. 

In America’s Colonial Experiment ^4950) Tuli us W. Pratt ana- 
lyzes American imperialism and concludes that on the (whole it was'' 
bene volen t. The United States, he says, embraced colonialism for 
political and strategic reasons; economic motives were less impor- 
tant. 

Centering his study on the ideas and actions of one man, Howard 
K. Beale in Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of America to World 
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Power (1956) probes into the ideol ogical background of American 
imperialism and into the motives of American statesmen. And he 
does more. He tries to answer some of the large quespons that haye 
always puzzled historians. He asks, for example, (vhat <ausecgthe 
(Unite(l \Staie£in Che (twentieth Century to take the road it did in 
foreign policy? Were the decisions of individual men responsible 
or were blind forces decisive? His thesis is that “a fe w men in pow er- 
f ul positions were able to plunge the nation into an imperialist 
c areer that it never explicitly decided to follow .” The taking of the 
Philippines, he writes, “was important history made ipt-Jpyeco- 
nomic forces or democratic decisions but through the grasping if 
(^chahceWthoritfby a man (with (faring 4nd s(program.” This book 
reflects the enlarged sc ope of American diplomatic history. It nses 
(ideas and (places American foreign policy in a setting of(^vorld/pdlh 
Ctics^ / ' 3 


Far Eastern Relations 


A. Whitney Griswold in The Far Eastern Policy of the United 
States (1938) interprets American policy in Asia as having dntago- 
(ty/fd oth er powers without(havin^ achieved anything for t he United 
States. After examining the Open Door Policy he concludes that 
Secretary of State T ohn Hay had not secure^ international support 
for the Open Door principles, but “had merely oriented American 
policooward a more active particip ation in Far E astern politics 
in support of those principles.” 

In God, Mammon, and the Japanese: Dr. Horace N. Allen and 
Korean-American Relations, 1884-1905 (1944) Fred H. Harrington 
weaves^eligious^and economic factors into a diplomatic stud y. He 
analyzes the co mmercial and djpIomaticAid e of inissionary Work in 
theCFar East. 


Charles S. Campbell, Jr. in Special Rusi^i J Quests and tk. 
Open Door Policy (19511 has studied the role o£(business interests 
imforeign policy in thevJTar East. He advances the thesis that Ameri- 
cambusiness interests nlaved p derisive in bringing about the' 
Open Door Policy of John Hay. 

Paul A. Varg in Open Door Diplomat: Th e Life of W. W^Rock- 
(frilJLi 1952) h as also examined the Open Door Policy and points out 
that it was not Alfred E. Hippisley but William W. Rockhill who 
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atte mpted to connect that policy with the ptffigrvation of t he Chi- 
nese Empire. Professor Varg attempts_tojfeyi^Mie earlier in' ter- 


^ooi_notes_werej^oricerned solely with 


tion to an Open Door. 

In The United States and China, 1906-1913 : A Study of Finance 
and Diplomacy flOSSl Charles Vevier has also concentrated on eco- 



and diplomats who took an active part 


iplomacy in China and ft fa nchurifr 


Like Griswold, he is critical of President William H. Taft's China 
policy and of his shopkeeper or dollar diplomacy. 

Three books that deal with related parts of President Woodrow 
Wilson’s policy in the Far East, are Wpndrmn Wilson qnd the Fq t 
E ast: The Diplomacy of the (ShantungJO n est wn (1952) by Russell 
( v H. Fifield; Woodrow Wilson’fTffuna j Polurt, 1913-1917 fl 952^1 by 
, Tieiji-yi .T.i:. and Woodrow Wilson and Far Eastern Policy, 1913- 
lP2£^1957]_b^_g t ^Lj^ LCurr^. Professor Fifield devotes most nt his 
attention to the S hantung questiop . particularly to its diplomacy 
at the Paris Peace Conference in /f9197 Through the Shantung 
question he exp lains other dipl omat ic ^problems because he con- 
siders it “within the frame -©£ reference of w orld politics.’ ’ He 
treats Wilson’s diplomacy favorably, saying Wil son “ retreated from 
his position in the Sh antung controver sy because 
&ure Japa nese members hip m~tK e~L eague o f Nations.” This study 
is an example of how the student of international relations has be- 
come also a student of American foreign policy. 

Professor Tien-yi Li is c ritical of Wilson’s pnhVy in rihjpa up to 
JQ17- He says Wilson’s “policy of maintaining China’s integrity 
was l argely a (failure. ” In the long run ChinAsuffered from Wilson’s 
policy, he believes, because the president .followecVethical rather 
thanVj practi cal considerations . Covering a broader period, Professor 
Curry treats Wilson more favorably. He says Wilson, who “initiated 
little in the wfl.yn£Jar Eastern polic y.” followed methods that fitted 
traditional .American policy in the Far East. ‘ 

ynastex^strategy. ’’ Curry concludes, “beyond support tor the h is- 
toric policies pursued in relation to the area.” 
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Betty M.fUnterberger in A merica’ {^Siberian Expedition* J2M- 
1920 : A Study of National Policy (1956) explains that Wilson’s 
“basic and unpubl icized” reason f orTnterventioa in Siber ia “was 
^to restrain Japan from im perialistic adventures and to preserve the 
open door in Siberia and North AiWhuria T'rhc IJ nited States, 
she believes, for evented (Japan fromrfoingifnto £u7shSntf1md 

Cwitlpa free handU“The positive results of the intervention,” shp 

concludes, “were due largely to American participation.” 


In a study of later Far Eastern policy, The China Tangle: The 
American Effort in China from Pearl Harbor to the Marshall Mis- 
sion (1953), Herbe rt y^sis also c ritical of American policy in Asia . 
In dealing with the American effort to bring China into a more 
effectivejrole in the second World War he fee ls that American offi- 
_ cials ^nisjudged? the^Chinese^ommunistS . His thesis is that i4w> 
u spirit of the times, ignorance of the Commun ists. Russian diplo- 
macy. distrust of P.hmgse Matir>r^p|li s t s ^ and (blunder»y pr oduced the 
fa ilure of American foreign policy in China . 


Latin American Policy 


Samuel F. Bemis in The Latin American Policy of the United 
States: An Historical Interpretation (1943) has challenged many 
accepted ideas about our Latin American policy. His interpretation 
- is a(tnghiy Rationalistic defense of that policy. According to his the- 
sis our Latin American policy was determined primarily by con- 
siderations of the “Continental Republic,” first in North America 

and then in -the Western Hemisphere. 

In ije rbe rj/Hoover’s Latin-American Policy ( 1951 Alexander _ 
^eCfin^e advances the interpretation that the Goo d Neighbor "pol- 
icy ha d its beginnings in the administration of Herbert Hoove r, His 
view is that President Franklin D. Roosevelt later adopted, ex- 
jpa nded^ and in many ways made that p olicy his own. 

The United States and Russia 

Thomas a( Bailey in Americ a Faces Russia : Russian-American 
Relations from Early Times to Our Day (195 Q) shows that the 
United States and Russi a (ikLfmt.rfiare ^lon g tfmhrokrm friendship ; 
r unning from the beginning of American independence 'through 
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. t he nineteenth c entury. According to his interpretation 
of whatever friendship existed was manual hostility tiQ 
In his study, American-Russian Relations “ if 81-194.4 
William A. Williams interprets America’s difficulties with Russia 
in a different light. He views them as stemming from |iostiId and. 
( everCaggressive, American policies fpRvajrd^ Russia. 

_George F. Kennan in Soviet- A merican 'Relations, 1917-1920, 
--^Volume I, RussiaT^eavesthe W ar (1956) differs with those “who 

eJJlfi Unit 


were inclined to assign exclusively to the United States government 
tke bla me for an unhappy sta^TiFrela tions between the two govern- 
mcnts.” He stresses theH^tr^ToIvSovie/ feaders for' %estern ^apitah 
Q Tsmjand denigg that the United States rejected the friendship They 
offered and “t hus needlessly estranged them in the early da vs qf 
rower, when they desperately needed sympathy and support.” < 


One goal in the Soviet leaders’ flirting with the United States, he 
points out, was qp for estall ja pan’s intervention in Siberia , ' 

The First World War 

As they have done with other wars American historians in study- 
ing the First World War have produced a controversial literature. 
Most of their controversial interpretations centered on why the 
United States intervened. Although the literature is large and the 
interpretations vary in detail and scope two schoo ls of thought are 
clear. One school analyzed the road to war and concluded that the 
United States was justified and did the right thing in going to war. 
The other school studied intervention and said it was a fplstakg. 
This was the ‘^revisionist” school. Richard. W. Leopold i n “The 
Problems of American Intervention Igl 7: An Historical Retro-' 
spect” (See World Politics, II [April( 195o], 404-425), has surveyed 

that literature in detail. 

. ■■ «* 

Since 1936 few new interpretations, as Professor Leopold has 
pointed out, have appeared that challenge or change the earlier 
interpretations. Two important books dealing with intervention in 
the First World War that did appear since 1936 advanced “re- 
visionist” interpretations. The first was Neutrality for the United 
_States (19 37) by Edwin M. Borchard and William P. Lage. The 
authors advance an interpretation of American intervention that 
is highly critical of President Woodrow Wilson. It holds Wilson 
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and his advisers largely responsible for involving the nation in the 
war because they blundered in not adhering strictly to the recog- 
nized rules of neutrality in dealing with Germany and Great 
Britain. 

Charles C. Tansill in America Goes to War (1938) also felt that 
American entrance into the war was a mistak e. He attributed 
American intervention to multiple causes . Yet, he was so sure that 
American intervention was wrong that he believed a German 
victory would have been a lesser evil. 

After the Second World War broke out two journalis ts, un- 
doubtedly influenced by contemporary international politics, 
stressed a new interpretation as to why the United States went to 
war in 1 9 1 7 . F orrest Davis in The Atlantic S ystem: The Story of 
Anglo-American Control of the Seas (1941) and falter Lipp mym 
in U. S. Forei gn policy: Shield of the Republic (1943) said the 
United States went to war in 1917 to protect its o wn security, 
Armin Rappaport in The British Press and Wilsonian Neutrality 
XL9L&4 stresses th e traditional interpretation that Germany’s use of 
the sub marine ( j l rove the United States to war but he links inter- 
vention to national interest. He concludes that “only when the 
national interests of the United States were threatened by the sub- 
marine did America go to war.” 

The latest study of the diplomacy of the First World War is that 
of Samuel R. Spencer, Decision for War, 1917: The Laconia Sink- 
ing and the Zimmermann T elegram as_Key-Eactors in the Public 
R eaction A g ains tGer many (1953). The author shows how events 
of February and March 1917 increased anti-German sentiment in 
the United States. He rejects the revisionist arguments and his 
thesis is a defense of American entry into the war. 

Thomas A. Bai ley in Wilson and the Peacemakers (1947) re- 
flects a generaTtrend of assignipgjnQrq repPhsibility jp, Wjl§2B 
.personally for fail ures i n foreign policy than did earlier wr iters. 
He rejects, for example, the convention al interpretation that Sen- 
a tor Henry Cabot Lodge an d “bitter-end ” Senators were entirely 
responsible forthe failure of the Treaty of Versailles in the Senate. 
He lays most of the blame for the failure on Wilson. /)rthnr£ T jnlp 
in Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era. 1910-1917 (1954) 
is also critical of Wilson's diploma cy, particularly of his “missionary 
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diplomacy” in Mexico. As to war with Germany, he stresses the 
conventional interpretation that t he subrparinp broug ht on the 
warTbut, he says, the final decision for war or peace came from 
Wilson Jiimself. 

Jidwar dH. Rnehrip in Woodrow J/Vilson and, th e Rnlnnrp nf 
Power (1955) atjemptspo relutcjAe generally Accepted view that 
Wilson’s idealism dominate d foreign polic y and hence conditioned 
American policy in the First World War. The United States in- 
tervened, he says, b ecause it shrank from the prospect of Germany 
suggJgntingBritisl^^we^w|iich i Contributedto i Ameri^n ii security. 
Concern over (Germany’s violation of American maritime rights, 
he concludes, was not therefore the reason for America’s war 
against Germany. He stresses that Wilson had “an appreciation 
of the balance of power view.” 


The Harding-Coolidge Era 


In Peace in Th 

Robert H 

_of (public (opinion 
serictus-pr 


Time: The Origins of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
err ell praises American diplomats and igdriticaj 


JPublic ignorance,’'’ he believes, “created a 
ilem in the conduct of American diplomacy” in the 
1920’s. Well-intentioned diplomats, he says, were handicapped be- 
ransp thpv “fiad fr._cone wit ha fflihlir opiQ jjop~ whostfbnlvAdrtue) 
often was that it wasipubTlc a nd\opinionatc 
J. Chalmers Vinson Parchment Peace: TheCUnited States 

Senate and the Washington Conference. 1921-1922 (1955) reflects 
one of the new approaches to the study of American foreign policy 
by inaly7^g ,thetfble~of the^Senate, in shap ing foreign policy. His 
ftion is Erilicaf of the Senate’ ^ role . HeDomtsout that 


Senate hailed the Washington treaties as a contribution to 
peace. Yet in approving them it would not allow the United States 
to assume obligations for maintaining peace. I t. like the American 
neonle-rtiad faith in a “n ew diplomacy of trust.” 


Isolationism 

Historians and others have shown a continuing interest in isola- 
tionism. Many of the books discussed in this pamphlet include 
sections dealing with it, but few historians have focused their full 
attention on isolationism itself. The result is that although the 
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literature on the subject is large there is Npo general ($tudy of isola- 
tionism. Among the special studies of it five are noteworthy for 
tHeiPspecial interpretations. 

4- Fred Rippv in America and the Strife of Europe (1938) out- 
lines relations with Europe boldly and subjects American foreign 
policy, particularly isolation, to critical analysis. He deals with 
broad subjects: isolation, the pacifist movement, expansion, and 
others. Along with other scholars he believes that t helstrif^arid 
troubles' of ^urgpe la rgely made possible dsolat ionan d the &ucces£ > 
oT (AmericapCforeig^ policy since independence. While his thesis 
is not new his broad interpretation of ideas and movements in 
American foreign policy is unique. 

Another historian who also subjects isolation to careful analysis 
is iClbert K. W einbetg. .I n “The Historical Meaning of the Amer- 
icanTToctrine of I solation ” (See The American Political Science 
Review, XXXIV [June, 1940], 539-547), he discusses isolation as 
a basis for foreign policy, as an(idea, and as an id eolog y. According 
to his interpretation isolation “is a the ory about a theory of Am er- 
ica n foreign polic y.” J 

_R3X-Allen Billington in “The Origins of Middle Western Iso- 


lationism” (See Political Science Quarterly, LX [March, 1945], 
44-64), advances a provocative sectional and fethnic(j Qterpretat Ioil > 
( of isolation ism in the twentieth century. He suggests that isola- 
tionist sentiment in the Midwest stemmed largely from th^ in- 

es of G erman and Scandanavian im- 
Their “prejudices and attitudes. 


jcustonjs and( 
ligrants .and theirCoffsp 



bolstered by the sense of secmjty which, ste mmed from the section’s 
g eographic position and 'economieCself- Wficien c^.” he writes, “help 
to^ explain Middle Western i soTatip n is m ” 

S amu erTuBef T i s not a diplomatic historian and in his book. 
The Future of Am erican Politics (195 21 he is concerned mainly 
with domestic politics. Yet, he too advances a thesis on isolationisms 
he arg ues mo re strongly than d oes B illington that the /‘hard core” 
?f isol ationist ^ is (Ethnic and (emotional,” and that it is centered 
in Ihe(Midwest. “What really bmds Uuf former isolationists is not 
a common " 
v a sh ared*' 


The lastwa£>’ It has, he says, the appeal of “political revenge.” His 
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thesis is £hatthe two factors primarily responsible for isolation are 
“theCexistence ^pro-German an(f ami-BritisKfethnie prejudices” 
and “the exploiting of these prejudices by an opposition political 
party.” 

In The New Isolationism: A Stud v in Polities and f meien Pol- 
icy^Sirice^njO (1 956);N~ormap AC Graebn er concentrates on the 
effects on American diplomacy of .certain internal political forces. 
He believes that thepiew isolationists of the(l950’s were “the true 
heirs” of^ the ^ pltLisolaHonist tradition. H irtftesTs-*is that the newT 

and^vithdrawaP from the world, a s well as th e deep conviction 
that an isolated Americ a could li ve securely without allie s, over- 
seas commitments, or military preparednes s ev en at mid-century.” 

The Second World War 

Like the First World War the Second generated a large contro- 
versial literature on the causes of America’s participation and on 
the motives of the statesmen who led the nation into the war. Soon 
after, the war memoirs of many of the major statesmen, biographies, 
and studies of the foreign policy of the period, appeared. Those 
books, while differing in detail, emphasis, and in interpretation, 
showed a sharp division on the causes of America’s going to war 
and on the motives of American statesmen. 

On one side were those who either defended the foreign policy 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt or supported the thesis that 
the United States had gone to war to protect its own security. They 
argued that Roosevelt had no desire to lead the country to war. 
While admitting some deviousness on Roosevelt’s part they excuse 
it because they feef that short-sifted isolationist opposition to his 
policies blocked forthri ght measures e ssential to protect the nation’s 
.security . They advance what most historians would call the ,v con- ' 
v ventiorkl” i^terpretatioh of the foreign policy of the period. 

On the other side are those who challenge the conventional 
assumptions and attack Roosevelt’s foreign policy. They charge 
Roosevelt .andiiis adyisers wi th leading the country to war while 
professing to work for peace. Their theory is that the nation went „ 
to war unnecessarily. Some of them say that in fighting fascism the 
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United States overlooked a greater menac^j^aioiunism. These 
writers and historians represent the new/hevision^’ Qchoolyof 
diplomatic historians. X N r — 

Among the prominent books representing the “conventional”, 
interpretation is I'l enry L. Stimsoi T and- Mc:Georo-e(Rnn |t l v . On 
Active Service in Peace and War (1948). While this is ^memoir' 
it is also a history and presents the authors’ interpretation of con- 
troversial foreign policy decisions. fW alt ered inis ’, a revisionist of 
the First World War school, in ThiTis Pe^rJTTThe United States 
and Japan— 1941 (1947), this time is on the other side. He says 
“the record offers(no Support for the view*that the Roosevelt ad- 
pnnistration plotted t o in vite a Pacific W ar or even wished for 
_ 2 H£dl Herbert(feis in The Road to Pearl Harbor 
the Warbetweenthe tfnited States 


The Coming of 
50)‘ covers more 


ground than did Millis, in the manner of the traditional diplomatic 
historian, and co mes out with a^similaB interpr etation. 

^fcob ert E. Sherwood, one of Roosevelt’s speech writers, also pre- 
sents the ‘ conventional” interpr etation of the diplomacy of the 
war injxis aiobsevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate History (1948). 
Basil Rauch i n Roosevelt , From Munich to Pearl Har bor: A Study 
in the Creation o f a Foreign Policy (1950 ) not only warmly defends 
Roosevelt’s Joreign policy but he also httemp^ fo revise die re-. ' 




6 


. . Passing of 

American Neutrality, 1937—1941 (1955) covers the same ground 
b ut he^ writes n either from the revision ist position nor from the 
uncritical p ositiori ofRanch. Yet his conclusion follows the con- 
ventional interpretation. He believes “th e Am erican government 
followed a clear se t of objectives wi th. pe rsistence an d skill from the 
fall o f France to the attack o n Pearl H arbor.” 

In an effort to allay the bitterness of the new revisionist agitation 
the Council on'<Foreign^Relarions sponsored a detailed study of /O^ 
American foreign policy in the crisis leading to war. This project 
resulted in the two detailed books by William L. Langer and S. 

^Everett Gleason. The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940 (1952) and 
The Undecla red War , 1940-1941 (1953). The authors d^y dhat 
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gJ> 


/) 


loose 


_ plotted to involve the counyxJiJL-M»r. They hold that 

Roosevelt actuallyQaggec^^m^^ubljj^jgjjjjjy^n moving toward 
war, and that he formulated his fo reig n poli cy to avoid w ar. 

The Langer volumes did not succeed in allaying the revisionist 
bitterness. Instead they appeared to increase it. Revisionists said 
that Langer and Gleason, because of previous official connections 
with the government and because they said little that was critical 
of government officials, were merely “rnm-t historian^’ and that 
they had written a “whitewash” of Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 

TheJirst prominent historian to take up the revisionist cause 
was Gharlp.sAA.LRparrl- Tn his two books, American Foreign Polic y 
in th(TM ff h ’ r,r t;, and Presiden t Roosevelt and the 

Comin£_Ql~th e W a r , 1941 TL9481. he Vigorously Attacks Roosevelt 
aijd his foreign policy. His thesis is that Roosevelt (pianeuve rsfl_lh£. 
/countryfintd-war wh ile appearing to want peace.<tieor'gekE. Morgen- 
/ sterij in P earl H arbor: The Story of the Secr et Wa r (1947) advanceT 
the same thesis. 


Other revisionists lik 



ynn in The Roosevelt Myth 
(1948) and Frederic R. Sanborn in Design for War: A Study of 
Secret Power Politics ( 1951) have Accused ‘R oosvelt of plotting war 
to insure his re-election ancUo hideTiis failures in domestic afMii. 
(Charles^fc. TansilL, a revisionist historian of the First World War, 
wrote another detailed history of the diplomacy of the Second 
War. In his Rack Poor to War- Tfi.e T^qntpnp^ 

193 3-194.1 ( 1 952) he advances the thesis that Roosev elt, and .his , 
(advisers deliberately Conspired to le^d thk natiohrfrtto a war that 

was none of its concern. (Harry i<ElnterCBarneS. another~~pre-war 

revisionist, has edited a volume, Per-hetuaPXVar for P^ rpe^l 
Peace: A Critical Examination of the Foreign ’Policy of Franklin 

^^flnT^^^^^ZranTT^^rera^^^^^mwhichheTrings 

together the considered views of prominent revisionists in essays 
on the diplomacy of the Second World War. 

Two books that are not strictly in the revisionist school but 
which are highly critical of Roosevelt’s wartime diplomacy are 
m W. Bald wi n’s Great Mistakes of the Wa r (1950) and 
Licit ardNT.yL! u Trent ’ s Sec retary Stimson: A Study in Statecraft 
-4LI1M}- Baldwin’s thesis is that Roosevelt’s foreign and war policies 
and decisions made postwar problems more difficult than they 
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would have been anyway. He calls the ‘‘unconditional surren der” j 
L£2ij£Jf ‘. ‘t6e biggest p olitical mistak e of' the war.” Professor Cun ent' 
is mghl\f crnicaT ot^ecretagTfi enrvX, Stiimon’ s ideas and actions 
in foreign policy. His~thesis is that ^ajwholedblunderinff ^enerati^in - 
(fof AmgneaiKgtatesmen ” led the nation into a war that might have 
been avoided \ C (AJ , V- / , . Cf M^ 

Some Broad Interpretations 


Richard H. Heindel in The American Impact on Great Britain, 
1898-1914: A Study of the United States in World History (1940) 
does not follow the traditional pattern of diplomatic history in 
dealing with the relations between two countries. He has tried 
to show how one nation gets ideas about the other. He has tried 
also to trace the movement of men and ideas from the United 


States to England and to show their influence on life and thought. 

< Thomas A. Bai ley in \Che Man in the Street-' (Tfe* Jmpnrt M 
Cj^srrcmrPmh'c Opinion'orFEoreign Policy 119491 t akes a broad 
view of’puHflropimon. He lias written rpi onee lwork analyzing t 


out K is acsoMgnorant and fickle. 

In 1951 two books appeared that touched off an acadermr dehau» 
o n whether American foreign policy should be moralistic or real- 
istic. k^ orge F. Kennart-’ s interpretation in American Diplomacy, 
1900-1950 in his own words, is this: “I see the mo st seri ous fault 
,-of aniipasfc p^icy formula tion to lie in something that I might call 
\the legalis tic-moralistic approach to intematlon ai prohlems. This 
approa ch runs like-a^ed^skejn through our foreign policy of the 
lasLfifty years.” Uans^A-lorgenthau’ s In Defense of the l^tio^T', 
\Dil^rj^t:A C riUcalExaminaLion of American Foreign Policy (1951) ol 
advances a^simil^^thesis. He says that American f oreig n policy 
since the days of the Founding Fathe rs has beei(yyh, ‘moralistic and 
/ utopigjp Only in the period following the Second World War, he 
beheves, have Americans became real ise and again measure d 
the ir foreign polici es by th/ y ardstwU orDo^ f and ‘‘the hadonal 
C'imeresfe” . VI .. ~ 

Thomas I. Cook and Malcolm Moos in Power Through Purpose: 

( The i Realism of Idealism, as a Basis for Foreign Policy (1954) take 
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exception to the views of Kenngm a nd Morgenthau. Their thesis , 
is that American foreign policV must^betbaseclon^ethical principles 
ilidity.” They are opposed to “the extremesof 


of “un iversal v alid ity.” They are ogj: 
iimpian wm-lHisyn and realistic nationalism/ 

Frank T ? nnmh:i "m in The American Tradition in Foreign 



Policy (i955t) also refutes the\ K ennan-M orgentHaxi bthesis^ attack; ^ 
Ipg^hose who (Would adopt the doctrine of the 1 
as the basis of American, forei gn p plicy. H e says th' 

^ounter tQJt^^gryfessenceQltheXme rican^'ad i 
the thesis that 

losophy nf international rela 



Ioctrine vrunsu - 
He advances 
American phi- 


tOSOPay Ot Jimri um*wi ai 

Another book that deals with i:ealisih, idealism, and power poliy 
tics is Ideals and Self-Interest in^ America’s Foreign Relations : T h 
Great Transformation of the Twentieth Centur y (1953). written 
\ - ; • '/ hv Robert K-jflsgoytl. r l’iae author's ttKesisAs“TTi5 rTcfeaTs and sel f- x y., 
int erest argjnterdepende nt a nd that they should sjjrik^ ^balanceb y y 3 
jn international relations Since he stresses ij flgas^ndjthg ^yhEoEgi^ 


Cftl backgrou nd of foreign policy , he too brings something of a 
v { jresh approach to the study of American diplo matic history. 

Dexter Perkins is probably the only American diplomatic his- 



jpstorv of American foreign policy which “ may have a connection 
\yith the movements of the business dycie? Hde calls this “A Cyclical 
Th eory of American F orei gn Policy .” Throughout the book he 
deals with ideas; trends, and interpretations of American foreign 
policy. The book comprises a series of essays that offer Professor 
Perkins’s interpretations of what have been the most important 
forces shaping American foreign policy. 


In Conclusion 

From the literature and trends discussed in this pamphlet we 
can see that historians have begun an adjnstjnerLt t o America’s 
.enlarged role in world aff airs. That enlarged role has( strmulatecT 
theyhistory d£ J\mer |can roreTgn policyfprobably 'more* than it has 
(other special^ fielSs dfAmericgja : ' , kistQry . I t has widened and enriched 
the" whole scope of the history of American foreign policy. In- 
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fluenced by world affairs and by new developments in other dis- 
ciplines American diplomatic his to ry in th e, pas t t wenty years has 
changed considerably from what it was in the past, and each new 
interpretation reflects that changg . If the teacher of American 
history, whether in the high schoo l or in the college, is to explain 
to his students the Vole of A meric a 'in the world he should know 
something of the new ideas and interpretations in the literature of 
the history of American foreign policy. This pamphlet is merely 
a partial guide; the literature itself is the best source. 


/K? 
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